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1. INTRODUCTION 



1,1 The rationale of this study rests upon four assump- 
' tions, the first three veil evidenced, the fourth a hypothesis 
which is the principal focus of the study? (i) society necessar- 
ily practices education^ (ii) knowledge performs a central role 
in education, and a .concept of knowledge is essential to a con- 
cept of education; (iii) American education has been significantly 
influenced by the thought of John Dewey, and Dewey derived central 
concepts of his thought from the work of Charles Peirce; (iv) 
Peirce’s original pragmatism may provide some useful concepts 
with which to approach current educational questions. 

1.11 As Jaeger tells us, in his Paideia . "Every nation 
which has reached a certain stage of development is instinctively 
impelled to practise education" (16; xiii). In fact, as anthro- 
pological findings show, every society in its origins is 
impelled to practice education in some more or less formal way, 
for a fundamental purpose of education is to develop in oncoming 
generations the knowledge necessary that culture, in the anthro- 
pologists* sense, may be conserved and that society, as the 
organization of interpersonal relations and of the activities 
necessary to human life, may satisfy the needs and the desires of 
its constituents. 

1.12 Few readers would quarrel with the foregoing as an 
approximation of the central role of knowledge in the educational 
process. Knowledge is the medium, as education is the means, of 
enculturation and socialization, and the very stuff of individual 
skill, concept, and attitude formation. If this general proposi- 
tion is granted, ^en it follows that a concept of knowledge, 
implicit or explicit, is prerequisite to or a necessary constit- 
uent of any concept of education. How one conceives the nature 
of knowledge will (in large part) determine how he will conceive 
the shape and content of education. ' 

If one is a radical ’realist*, one will believe that there Is 
a world with a structure there to be known .... Learning 
will be a kind of conforming of oneself to what is. 

If knowing is identified with activity, as it is 1^ the prag- 
matists ... a central stress of education will naturally he 
laid upon ’activity methods ‘ (in the widest sense) . Ej^eri- 
ment, discovery, problem-solving, will be knowledge in action 
(23; 33f). 

These abbreviated examples represent, 1 think not unfairly, the 
dboanant epistemological influences on the shape of American 





education. 

... The realist position is characteristic of the twenty-five 
centuries old Western tradition; to assert 'that X knows that Q* 
comoits us "also to asserting, or taking it as true, that Q" 

(26: 22; see also 25: chaps^ XII, XIII, in whicli Russell suoioar- 
izes the traditonsl conceptions of knowledge and truth) • 

•# 

The pragmatic position, less than a century old, empha- 
sizes knowing as process; to assert 'that X knows that Q* is to 
ascribe to X an attitude, belief, opinion, or behavioral disposi- 
tion relative to Q« Of this knowing process, Charles Peirce said, 
"The toost that can be laaintained is, that we seek for a belief 
that we shall think to be true" (5,375)*. 

Anglo-ibaerican philosophy still widely subscribes to the 
traditonal condition on knowledge, and the influence of this view 
is discernible in much recent educational theory and criticism. 

The pragmatic conception, though less widely and well established, 
discemibly has influenced American educational theory, most not- 
ably through Dewey's work. 

1.13 Dewey's experimentalism is characterized Dworkin 
as the consequence of 

The coming together ... of the evolutionary approach in the 
natural sciences, experimental method in the social sciences, 
and pragmatism in philosophy— in a xrorld of technological 
transformation and in an atmosphere of so.cial and political 
reformism (12: 7f). 



Dewey responded to the rising, reformist Progressive movement by 
constructing a theoretical equivalent of it, 'Vnovlng from the 
more restrictively philosophical enterprises" of James and Peirce 
to emphasize social purposes as the focus of philosophical theory 
(12: 6). By 1916, in his Democracy and Education . Dewey equated 
philosophy and educational theory (7: 32ft). This equation of 
theoretical and judgmental activities became a significant char* 
acteristic of the Progressive Education movement rallied under 
the banner of Derey's experinentelism. 

Dewey and the Progressive Education movement effected a 
transformation in the schools "in many ways as irreversible as 



*i^.l refarences to Peirce's original work (23) will observe 
the estabiishe^ oonvratlon of citation; volume number, deeiMl 
ppinjt, The refereue# number of the present 




the larger Industrial transformation of vhich Ithey ^ere} a 
(5: .35^). They shifted the principal focus of educational atten- 
tion from the learning to the learner, from the subject matter to 
the student. But in the decade following ITorld IX the Pro- 
gressive Education Association— the core of the movement— collapsed, 
and Ji&vay^is influence declined as a new constellation of philosophic 
interests acceded to dominance: the logical analytic "school** 
largely generated {^.Russell and Wittgenstein, the emerging lin- 
guistic analytic inte^st, the existentialist revolt, and the 
revival of interest in jCharles Peirce, 

1.14 Though William Jai^s and Dewey were the dominant 
American pragmatists for three decades, and central influences on 
American philosophy, with the publication in 1931 of the first 
volume of The Collected Papers of Charles Sander Peirce (23) , the 
attention of the philosophic community turned to the neglected 
work of the progenitor of pragmatism. In 1946 the Charles S, 

Peirce Society was established, ^ ' In the past two decades a sub- 
stantial interpretive literature has appeared, some principal 
items of which appear in the reference list of this study, Peirce 
became, in many minds, the dominant American philosopher. 

If philosophical eminence were measured , • » by the extent 
to which a man brought forth new and fruitful ideas of radi- 
cal importance . then Charles S, Peirce , , , would be easily 
the greatest figure In American philosophy, , , , Few are 
the genuine contributions of America to philosophy of which 
the germinal idea is not to be found in some of bis stray 
papers (4: 268), 

Peirce introduced into philosophy a radically new concept 
of knowledge which, unlike his contributions to logic, has yet to 
take Its full effect on our theoretical speculations. Trained as 
a mathematician, experienced as a scientific observer, Peirce 
constructed in his pragmatism a distinctively methodological 
conception of those functions— knowing, meaning, communicating— 
that are the defining conditions of intellectual activity, Dewey 
adapted Peirce’s pragmatism to the service of his social philos- 
ophy and educational theory, with, as Cremin noted, probably 
Irreversible effects on American education. Thus the foundation 
of the pra^natie influence on American education is to be found 
in Peirce, 

< • 

1.15 A substantial literature now exists to interpret 
Peirce and Dei^, l^x Fisch's ''Draft of a filbliograpl^ of Writ- 
ings About C, S, Peirce" comprises twenty -nine closely printed 
large octavo pages (21: 436-314), An equally impressive and 
more familiar commentai^ on Dew<^ is available. Perhaps the foost 
accessible crltique'of Peirce's thought is Csllie's excellent 
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(14). IhA best single overview of Dswt^’s 
;is^; I tHink, eelger's (15) o Dewey *s educational ideas have 
bfi^ m^icfsed, interpreted, and not infrequently sjangled beyond 
recoil tipn--a probie^; noted by re^qsihle cotmtentators and by 
^ewey . Bfilatively little attention has been given to the 

. ]^§s^le r^^iatios of Feirce^s thought to educational theory, 
^sele^e recent .paper, though limited in source and scope, is 
excellent (21: 51-75). !&ccia’i several papers (17, 13, 19) of 
a decade past are less satisfactory. I have not found published 
the kind of study proposed here. 

1.2 Raving assumed that a concept of knowledge Is a 
necessary condition of a Concept of education, I will focus wy 
study on selected central conceptions in Peirce’s and Dewey's 
epistemologies, to the end that I may make a critical appraisal 
of the relative importance of these two pragmatist thinkers with 
respect to current educational questions. 

1.21 I will compare Peirce's and Dewey's central episte- 
mological conceptions as a means to assess the strengths and 
weaknesses of the former. 

1.22 I will comment on perceived relations between 
Peirce's concepts and some recent and current behavioral research 
and theory. 

1.23 I will seek to infer how a reinterpreted pragmatism 
—in the Peircean llne--may contribute to our present thinking on 
educational theoretic questions. 



2. THE PRAGMATIC CONCEPT 



2.1 The problen of knowledge has attracted man's curios- 
ity at least since he began systematically to record his thoughts 
on the nature of his universe. As I noted above, one concept of 
toowledge has dominated Western thought. This is broadly the 
case, whether the paradigm of knowledge is the rationalistic 
model, mathematics, or the emplrlcistic model, natural science. 



Westera tradition has conceived knowledge principally 
in the abstract— that is, not, as someone's knowledge, a dependent 
behavioral characteristic, but as a character, faculty, ptoper^, 
or quality in itself, whether of men, of some other posited being, 
or of the. universe. In, Charles Peirce's pragmatism a radically 
new cdqceptio.n of knowledge challenged the tradition. 




Peirce did hot deny the tradition, but reoriented it (e.g. 
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see 5.1429 on logical and material truth) and transcend<»d its 
limitations to recognize two principal characteristics of human 
knowledge, that it is fallible and that it is an essentially 
evaluative, behavioral process. "Not only is our knowledge . . . 
limited in scope," said Peirce, *%ut it is even fs^re important 
that we should thoroughly realize that the very best of what we, 
humaif/speaking, know [we know] only in an uncertain and inexact 
way" (5.587). ^d further, "all our knowledge rests upon percep* 
tual judgments" (5.142)c 

The behavioral orientation of pragmatism— its most impor- 
tant feature, I think— is clearly signalled in Peirce’s character- 
ization of the truth of propositions, a characterization very 
different from the traditional view. For Peirce the truth of a 
proposition consists in the correlation of belief in the proposi- 
tion with a disposition to act in a manner that satisfies the 
conditions of the proposition (5.375n; see also, 5.438, on mean- 
ing or the purport of symbols). 

Pragmatism as conceived by Peirce is a method of inquiry, 
"of ascertaining the meaning of hard words and of abstract con- 
cepts" (5.464), especially of "intellectual concepts . . . upon 
the structure of which, arguments concerning objective fact may * 
hinge" (5.467). But 'objective fact* does not here refer us to 
any truth of things in the traditional sense, as Peirce elsewhere 
ma^ie clear: "• . . the sole object of inquiry is the settlement 
of opinion" (5.375). 

Thus Peirce dismissed the traditional supposition that the 
aim of knowledge is a true opinion, "for as soon as a firm belief 
is reached we are entirely satisfied, whether the belief be true 
or false" (5.375). 

Though Peirce emphasized the methodological aspect of 
pragmatism, the behavioral orientation of the concept permeated 
much of his work and established the general character of the 
movement which followed after him. This is especially noticeable 
in Dewi^'s work, with its persistent emphasis on doing, acting, 
undergoing consequences. 

A consequence the pragmatic "style" is emphasis in 
theoretical construction on the process of inquiry and on sign 
behavior. For Peirce, belief (or knowle^e) is the outcome of 
inquiry*, For Devey, lowing is inquiry. And for both men, sign 



This equation is not consistent with all of Dewey's state- 
ments (cf. 10: 7-9, which read very like Peirce and include a 
footnote acknowledging the debt), but the assertion is consistent 
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behavior is a preeminent consideration in any conceptualization 
of knowing. 

To avoid the confusion— ny own, if not the reader's— pos- 
sible in the presentation of two closely related but differing 
positions, I will^irst summarize each, then make a critical 
appraisal of their significant differences. The summaries given 
here are neither mere paraphrases of nor competitors with the 
existing commentaries. Xh^ represent a selection, relevant to 
certain central conceptions— of experience, belief, doubt, inquiry, 
inference, and signs— that form the foundation of pragmatism, pro- 
vide a frame of reference for comparison of Peirce's and Oew^'s 
position, and may be inferentially related to some current educa- 
tional questions. 


# 


2.2 These central concepts, which largely constitute 
Peirce's theory of knowledge, appear in his work in three dis- 
tinctive terminologies, each peculiarly suited to express a dis- 
tinctive aspect of the knowing process. These differing but 
Intimately related perspectives can be usefully organized under 
three subheads— the conception of inquiry, the conception of infer- 
ence, and the conception of signs (after Gallie, 14: 84f). The 
conception of inquiry subsumes, virtually as definientia, the 
conceptions of experience, belief, and doubt, in a somewhat psycho- 
logical perspective. The conception of inference focuses oh the 
methodological aspects of knowing, taking the physical sciences 
as an operational paradis^n. . The conception of signs is, perhaps, 
not strictly a constituent of Peirce's theory >f knowledge, but 
its most important corollary, the consequence of Peirce's conten- 
tion that "every thought is a sign" (5.253). 

2.21 Peirce roughly formulated and named pragmatism about 
1870-71 in a brief paper for the Metaphysical Club at Harvard. 

This first version becsme the basis for the now standard intro- 
ductory papers of 1877 and 1878 (5.358ff, 5.388ff). But as the 
theory generated a movement, Peirce felt that his label was being 
misapplied (5.414). He coined ' pragma ticism' to distinguish his 
original conception from that of James and from popular pragoa- 
tism, to protect his conception from the too narrowly "practical" 
interpretation others made of it. 

The 1878 version of the pragmatic maxim reads: "Consider 
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with Dewy's "last words" on the subject: ^inquiry' is "an equi- 
valent of lowing, but preferable as a name because of it freedon 
from 'mentalistic' associations" (11: 295). Note that Dewey and 
Bentley distinguish 'knowledge' from 'knowing' and equate the 
latter with 'inquiry. ' 
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